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REVISION OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT OF 1939? 
LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SPEAKER AND THE MAJORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE 


The text of a letter addressed by the President 
to the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, and the Honorable John W. McCor- 
mack, Majority Leader of the House, follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Speaker anp Mr. McCormack: 

“T had had no thought of expressing to the 
House my views of the effect, in foreign coun- 
tries and especially in Germany, of favorable 
or unfavorable action on the Senate amend- 
ments. 

“But in view of your letter, I am replying as 
simply and clearly as I know how. 

“In my message of October 9, I definitely rec- 
ommended arming of ships and removing the 
prohibition against sending American-flag 
ships into belligerent ports. Both I regarded 
as of extreme importance—the first I called of 
immediate importance at that time. This did 
not lessen the importance of the second. An- 
other month has gone by, and the second I re- 
gard today as of at least equal importance with 
the first. 

“In regard to the repeal of sections 2 and 3 
of the Neutrality Act, I need only call your at- 
tention to three elements. The first concerns 
the continued sinking of American-flag ships 
in many parts of the ocean. The second relates 
to great operational advantages in making con- 
tinuous voyages to any belligerent port in any 
part of the world; thus, in all probability in- 
creasing the total percentage of goods—food- 


* Sections 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
were repealed by Public Law 294, approved November 
17, 1941, 
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stuffs and munitions—actually delivered to 
those nations fighting Hitlerism. The third is 
the decision by the Congress and the Executive 
that this Nation, for its own present and future 
defense, must strengthen the supply line to all 
of those who are today keeping Hitlerism far 
from the Americas. 

“With all of this in mind, the world is obvi- 
ously watching the course of this legislation. 

“In the British Empire, in China, and in Rus- 
sia—all of whom are fighting a defensive war 
against invasion—the effect of failure of the 
Congress to repeal sections 2 and 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act would be definitely discouraging. 
I am confident that it would not destroy their 
defense or morale, though it would weaken 
their position from the point of view of food 
and munitions. 

“Failure to repeal these sections would, of 
course, cause rejoicing in the Axis nations. 
Failure would bolster aggressive steps and in- 
tentions in Germany, and in the other well- 
known aggressor nations under the leadership 
of Hitler. 

“Judging by all recent experience, we could, 
all of us, look forward to enthusiastic applause 
in those three nations based on the claim that 
the United States is disunited as they have so 
often prophesied, 

“Our own position in the struggle against ag- 
gression would be definitely weakened, not only 
in Europe and in Asia, but also among our sister 
republics in the Americas. Foreign nations, 
friends and enemies, would misinterpret our 
own mind and purpose. 

379 
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“T have discussed this letter with the Secre- 
tary of State and he wholeheartedly concurs. 

“May I take this opportunity of mentioning 
that in my judgment failure of the House to 
take favorable action on the Senate amendments 
would also weaken our domestic situation? 
Such failure would weaken our great effort to 
produce all we possibly can and as rapidly as 
we can. Strikes and stoppages of work would 
become less serious in the mind of the public. 


“T am holding a conference tomorrow in the 
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hope that certain essential coal mines can re- 
main in continuous operation. This may prove 
successful. 

“But if it is not successful it is obvious that 
this coal must be mined in order to keep the 
essential steel mills at work. The Government 
of the United States has the backing of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United 
States, including the workers. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D RoosEvE.T” 


LETTER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE SPEAKER AND THE MAJORITY 
LEADER OF THE HOUSE 


[Released to the press November 13] 

The text of a letter addressed by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Honorable Sam Rayburn 
and the Honorable John W. McCormack of the 
House of Representatives follows: 


“NovEMBER 13, 1941. 
“My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: 
“My Dear Mr. McCormack: 

“In response to your request for my views on 
H.J. Res. 237, which provides for the repeal 
of sections 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, I offer the following brief comment apart 
from the points covered in the President’s let- 
ter to you of this date. 

“It is my judgment that in the light of exist- 
ing conditions the passage of this bill is abso- 
lutely essential to our national defense. These 
conditions are completely different from those 
existing at the time the Neutrality Act was 
passed ; they present an entirely new problem 
of danger and of methods for dealing with it. 

“The Neutrality Act represented an endeavor 
to avoid the limited danger which might arise 
from the entrance of American citizens and 
American ships into areas of hostilities far 
from our own shores. The provisions of that 
Act did not and could not visualize the vast 
danger which has since arisen from a world 
movement of invasion under Hitler’s leader- 
ship, and which is now moving steadily in 
the direction of this hemisphere and this 
country. 


“As a part of this movement of conquest, 
the greatest intermediate objective of Hitler’s 
armed forces is to capture Great Britain and 
to gain control of the high seas. To this end, 
Hitler has projected his forces far out into the 
Atlantic with a policy of submarine ruthless- 
ness. By intimidation and terror he would 
drive our ships from the high seas, and ships 
of all nations from most of the North Atlan- 
tic. Even in the waters of the Western Hemi- 
sphere he has attacked and destroyed our ships, 
as well as ships of other American republics, 
with resulting loss of American lives. 

“The breadth of our self-defense must at all 
times equal the breadth of the dangers which 
threaten us. In the circumstances of today, 
we must be free to arm our merchant ships 
for their own protection; and we must be free, 
in the event of particular and extreme 
emergency, to use these ships for the carriage 
of supplies to nations which are resisting the 
world-wide movement of conquest headed in 
our direction. This Government would, of 
course, use caution in carrying out the power 


which it could exercise upon the passage of the 
bill. 


“To maintain our security we must pursue a 
resolute course in a world of danger and be 
prepared to meet that danger. We must take 


measures of defense whenever necessity 
arises. We cannot promote much less preserve 
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our safety by a course of inactivity and com- 
placency in the face of a peril which is com- 
ing toward us. Other countries and especially 
countries unfriendly to us will necessarily as- 
sume that this bill has been discussed and dealt 
with on its own merits. I hope this will be 
kept in mind. 

“The paramount duty of this Government is 
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to preserve the safety and security of our 
country. I would be neglecting the responsi- 
bility of my office if I did not state the frank 
opinion that there is imperative need for the 
passage of this bill to enable our Government 
effectively to carry out this duty. 
“Sincerely yours, 
Corpett Hot.” 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING AND LEAVING THE UNITED STATES 


PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press November 14] 

On November 14 the President issued the 
following proclamation (no. 2523) entitled 
“Control of Persons Entering and Leaving the 
United States” : 


“Wuereas the act of Congress approved on 
May 22, 1918 (40 Stat. 559), as amended by 
the act of Congress approved on June 21, 1941 
(Public Law 114, 77th Cong., chap. 210, 1st 
sess., 55 Stat. 252) vests authority in me to 
impose restrictions and prohibitions in addi- 
tion to those otherwise provided by law upon 
the departure of persons from and their entry 
into the United States when the United States 
is at war, or during the existence of the na- 
tional emergency proclaimed by the President 
on May 27, 1941,’ or, as to aliens, whenever 
there exists a state of war between or among 
two or more states, and when I find that the 
interests of the United States so require; and 

“Wuereas the national emergency pro- 
claimed by me on May 27, 1941 is still existing; 
and 

“Wnuersas there unhappily exists a state of 
war between or among two or more states and 
open hostilities engage a large part of the 
Eastern Hemisphere; and 

“Wuereas the exigencies of the present 
international situation and of the national 
defense require that restrictions and prohibi- 
tions, in addition to those otherwise provided 


* Bulletin of May 381, 1941, p. 654. 


by law, be imposed upon the departure of per- 
sons from and their entry into the United States, 
including the Panama Canal Zone, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, and all terri- 
tory and waters, continental or insular, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States: 

“Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. RooskEveEtt, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as set forth above, do hereby find 
and publicly proclaim and declare that the 
interests of the United States require that re- 
strictions and prohibitions, in addition to 
those otherwise provided by law, shall be im- 
posed upon the departure of persons from and 
their entry into the United States, including 
the Panama Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, and all territory and waters, 
continental or insular, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; and I make the fol- 
lowing rules, regulations, and orders which 
shall remain in force and effect until other- 
wise ordered by me: 


“(1) After the effective date of the rules 
and regulations hereinafter authorized, no citi- 
zen of the United States or person who owes 
allegiance to the United States shall depart 
from or enter, or attempt to depart from or 
enter, the United States, including the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, and all territory and waters, continental 
or insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
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United States, unless he bears a valid passport 
issued by the Secretary of State or, under his 
authority, by a diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States, or the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, or the 
chief executive of Hawaii, of Puerto Rico, of 
the Virgin Islands, of American Samoa, or 
of Guam, or unless he comes within the pro- 
visions of such exceptions or fulfils such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed in rules and 
regulations which the Secretary of State is 
hereby authorized to prescribe in execution of 
the rules, regulations, and orders herein pre- 
scribed. Seamen are included in the classes of 
persons to whom this paragraph applies. 

“(2) No alien shall depart from or attempt 
to depart from the United States unless he is in 
possession of a valid permit to depart issued 
by the Secretary of State or by an officer des- 
ignated by the Secretary of State for such 
purpose, or unless he is exempted from obtain- 
ing a permit, in accordance with rules and 
regulations which the Secretary of State, with 
the concurrence of the Attorney General, is 
hereby authorized to prescribe in execution of 
the rules, regulations, and orders herein pre- 
scribed; nor shall any alien depart from or at- 
tempt to depart from the United States at any 
place other than a port of departure designated 
by the Attorney General or by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization or 
by an appropriate permit-issuing authority 
designated by the Secretary of State. 

“No alien shall be permitted to depart from 
the United States if it appears to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of State that such depar- 
ture would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States as provided in the rules and reg- 
ulations hereinbefore authorized to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General. 

“(3) After the effective date of the rules and 
regulations hereinafter authorized, no alien 
shall enter or attempt to enter the United 
States unless he is in possession of a valid un- 
expired permit to enter issued by the Secretary 
of State, or by an appropriate officer designated 
by the Secretary of State, or is exempted from 
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obtaining a permit to enter in accordance with 
the rules and regulations which the Secretary 
of State, with the concurrence of the Attorney 
General, is hereby authorized to prescribe in 
execution of these rules, regulations, and orders. 

“No alien shall be permitted to enter the 
United States if it appears to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of State that such entry would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the United 
States as provided in the rules and regulations 
hereinbefore authorized to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State, with the concurrence of the 
Attorney General. 

“(4) No person shall depart from or enter, or 
attempt to depart from or enter, the United 
States without submitting for inspection, if 
required to do so, all documents, articles, or 
other things which are being removed from or 
brought into the United States upon or in con- 
nection with such person’s departure or entry, 
which are hereby made subject to official in- 
spection under rules and regulations which the 
Secretary of State in the cases of citizens, and 
the Secretary of State with the concurrence of 
the Attorney General in the cases of aliens, is 
hereby authorized to prescribe. 

“(5) A permit to enter issued to an alien sea- 
man employed on a vessel arriving at a port in 
the United States from a foreign port shall be 
conditional and shall entitle him to enter only 
in a case of reasonable necessity in which the 
immigration authorities are satisfied that such 
entry would not be contrary to the interests of 
the United States; but this shall not be deemed 
to supersede the provisions of Executive Order 
8429, dated June 5, 1940 concerning the docu- 
mentation of seamen. 

“(6) The period of validity of a permit to 
enter or a permit to depart, issued to an alien, 
may be terminated by the permit-issuing author- 
ity or by the Secretary of State at any time 
prior to the entry or departure of the alien, 
provided the permit-issuing authority or the 
Secretary of State is satisfied that the entry 
or departure of the alien would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States which it 
was the purpose of the above-mentioned acts to 
safeguard. 
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“(7) Except as provided herein or by rules 
and regulations prescribed hereunder, the pro- 
visions of this proclamation and the rules and 
regulations issued in pursuance hereof shall be 
in addition to, and shall not be held to repeal, 
modify, suspend, or supersede any proclama- 
tion, rule, regulation, or order heretofore is- 
sued and now in effect under the general 
statutes relating to the immigration of aliens 
into the United States; and compliance with 
the provisions of this proclamation or of any 
rule or regulation which may hereafter be is- 
sued in pursuance of the act of May 22, 1918, 
as amended by the act of June 21, 1941, shall 
not be considered as exempting any individual 
from the duty of complying with the pro- 
visions of any statute, proclamation, rule, reg- 
ulation, or order heretofore issued and now in 
effect. 

“(8) I direct all departments and agencies 
of the Government to cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of State in the execution of his authority 
under this proclamation and any subsequent 
proclamation, rule, regulation, or order pro- 
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mulgated in pursuance hereof. They shall 
upon request make available to the Secretary 
of State for that purpose the services of their 
respective officials and agents. I enjoin upon 
all officers of the United States charged with 
the execution of the laws thereof the utmost 
diligence in preventing violations of the act 
of May 22, 1918, as amended by the act of 
June 21, 1941, and in bringing to trial and 
punishment any persons who shall have vio- 
lated any provisions of such acts. 

“(9) Paragraph 6, part I, of Executive 
Order 8766, issued June 3, 1941, is hereby 
superseded by the provisions of this proclama- 
tion and such regulations as may be prescribed 
hereunder. 


“IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 14th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and forty-one, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-sixth.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEPARTURE OF ALIENS 


[Released to the press November 14] 

The Secretary of State has prescribed, with 
the concurrence of the Attorney General, regu- 
lations governing the entry and departure of 
aliens in accordance with the proclamation is- 
sued by the President on November 14, 1941, 
under the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the act of Congress of May 22, 1918, as 
amended by the act of June 21, 1941 (Public 
Law 114, 77th Cong.) 

The regulations will be published in the Fed- 
eral Register, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a nominal fee. 

Under the proclamation and the regulations 
aliens desirous of departing from the United 
States are required to obtain exit permits from 
the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., un- 


less they fall within one or more of the classes 
which are exempt from the exit-permit require- 
ments as specified in regulations now in course 
of being issued. No fee has been prescribed for 
the issuance of such permits. Blank applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Visa Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Applications should be filed not less than 30 
days before the contemplated date of departure. 
Permits to depart, when issued by the Secretary 
of State, will be sent to departure-control offi- 
cers of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service at the ports of departure designated in 
the applications. Such permits will be issued 
subject to the condition that the applicant shall 
have complied with all other laws and regula- 
tions of the United States, particularly to laws 
relating to public safety, prior to the date of 
contemplated departure. 
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Permits to depart will not be subject to trans- 
fer from one applicant to another nor from one 
port of departure to another. Aliens attempt- 
ing to depart without the necessary permits will 
be subject to the penalties of the law, unless 
they fall within a class which is exempt by regu- 
lation from the departure-permit requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 


[Released to the press November 14] 

The regulations governing the entry of 
aliens under the act and the proclamation issued 
thereunder construe and adopt visas and other 
present documentation as permits to enter 
within the meaning of the act, subject to cer- 
tain additional restrictions which have been 
placed upon the issuance of such documents for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of the 
United States. 

The new procedure for the issuance of visas, 
which became effective on July 1, 1941, has been 
laid down in formal regulations, which, with 
certain specified exceptions, provide for the is- 
suance of advisory opinions by the Secretary 
of State to American diplomatic and consular 
officers before visas are issued. Advisory 
opinions are to be formulated through the 
various Interdepartmental Committees which 
are now functioning and sifting the great mass 
of information in possession of Government 
agencies concerning visa applicants. 

Sponsors of visa applicants, attorneys, 
agents, and other intermediaries will be per- 
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The Governors of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Guam, and American Samoa, and the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pine Islands, will administer the law and regu- 
lations in these territories and outlying 
possessions. 


THE ENTRY OF ALIENS 


mitted to appear before an Interdepartmental 
Committee of Review in the Department of 
State and make appropriate statements con- 
cerning their knowledge of, and interest in, 
visa applicants. The written record of cases 
not finally disposed of by the Committees may 
be reviewed by a Board of Appeals composed 
of two members appointed by the President 
from persons outside of the Government. As 
this Board will confine its consideration of 
cases to the record received from the Interde- 
partmental Committees there will be no hear- 
ings by the Board. Cases requiring further 
hearing of interested persons may be returned 
by the Board to the Committee of Review. 

In case the opinion of the Board of Appeals 
is not acceptable to the Secretary of State, or 
if the members of the Appeals Board are unable 
to agree, the Secretary of State will substitute 
his own opinion, which decision shall be trans- 
mitted to the appropriate consular or diplo- 
matic officials as the advisory opinion of the 
Department of State. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEPARTURE AND ENTRY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


[Released to the press November 14] 

Under the regulations which it is contem- 
plated will in the immediate future be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State pursuant to 
the proclamation issued by the President under 
authority of the act of May 22, 1918, as 
amended by the act of June 21, 1941, all citi- 
zens of the United States or persons who owe 


allegiance to the United States shall after six 
o’clock in the forenoon of January 15, 1942, be 
required to bear valid passports in order to 
depart from or enter the continental United 
States, the Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, and all territories, continental 
or insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, except that, effective immedi- 
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ately, no such person shall depart from or 
attempt to depart from any such territory for 
any foreign country or territory in the Eastern 
Hemisphere or any foreign country or terri- 
tory in the Western Hemisphere under the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain in which defense 
bases are being constructed by or under con- 
tract with the Government of the United 
States unless he bears a valid passport issued 
by or under authority of the Secretary of State. 

The regulations will also provide that pass- 
ports shall not be required of citizens or per- 
sons who while not citizens owe allegiance to 
the United States when traveling between the 
continental United States and the territories 
of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
or between any such places, between points in 
the continental United States and points in 
Canada and Mexico, and between the conti- 
nental United States and islands adjacent to 
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Canada or the United States or the islands of 
the West Indies, except any such island as is 
subject to the jurisdiction of a non-American 
country other than Great Britain. 

The regulations will provide further that 
effective immediately American seamen who 
intend to travel on or over the north Atlantic 
Ocean north of 35 degrees north latitude and 
east of 66 degrees west longitude or on other 
waters adjacent to Europe or adjacent islands 
or in any of the waters now defined by the 
proclamations of the President to be combat 
areas must bear valid passports or be otherwise 
specifically authorized to depart. American 
seamen shall not be required to bear passports 
or other permission for entry into the United 
States prior to February 15, 1942. 

The regulations when issued will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 


ALLEGED PROMOTION OF BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS TO 
DISADVANTAGE OF AMERICAN INTERESTS 


The following statement has been sent by the 
Department of State to Representative Mal- 
colm C. Tarver in response to his request. 


“Charges are frequently made that some of 
the governments opposing aggression, and par- 
ticularly Great Britain, are taking advantage 
of our American aid in order to promote their 


own commercial interests. The repetition of 
these charges is naturally very helpful to the 
aggressor countries. Since the charges are with- 
out foundation the facts shou!d be known. 

“Consequently at this critical time the fol- 
lowing statements are made in connection with 
(1) the use of the Lend-Lease Act to push 
British exports; (2) the use of British ship- 
ping to further their own private commercial 
interests at the expense of the United States 
and other friendly countries; and (3) the use 
of wartime censorship of the mails to the detri- 
ment of American commercial and other in- 
terests. 
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“] 

“One of the most insistent charges against 
the British has been that they have taken ad- 
vantage of our generosity, particularly in con- 
nection with the Lend-Lease Act, to push their 
export business into all corners of the globe 
at our expense. They have been accused both 
of reexporting lend-lease goods on a large 
scale and feathering their own nests with the 
proceeds therefrom, and of using lend-lease 
goods at home to displace domestic products 
which they have in turn been enabled to export. 

“From the very beginning of these charges, 
running back to last spring, there was the 
most gross exaggeration with respect to this 
whole matter. So far as concerns the reexpor- 
tation of lend-lease goods, any such reexpor- 
tation would have been in clear violation of 
section 4 of the Lend-Lease Act, which pro- 
vides that ‘all contracts or agreements made 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
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defense information pursuant to section 3 shall 
contain a clause by which the foreign govern- 
ment undertakes that it will not, without the 
consent of the President, transfer title to or 
possession of such defense article or defense 
information by gift, sale, or otherwise, or per- 
mit its use by anyone not an officer, employee, 
or agent of such foreign government.’ 


“No transfer of any such article acquired un- 
der the Lend-Lease Act could legally take place 
without the consent of the President. 

“For some weeks after the Lend-Lease Act 
was passed, there continued to be some ex- 
ports from Britain of domestic products more 
or less similar in character to types of prod- 
ucts which we were lend-leasing to Great 
Britain. There was, for example, some expor- 
tation to South America of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, but only under exceptional circumstances 
where this was clearly necessary for the prose- 
cution of the British war effort and where the 
materials in question could not be obtained from 
the United States. Even so, there was a very 


rapid decline in shipments of such products to 


South America. By the middle of last summer, 
British allocations of steel for export were set at 
less than a quarter of what they were even as 
late as 1940 and constituted only an extremely 
minor fraction of their monthly production of 
approximately 1,000,000 ingot tons. 
“Meanwhile, however, our Government took 
up with the British Government the various 
types of charges which had been made with 
respect to abuse of the letter or spirit of the 
Lend-Lease Act in this regard, and as a result 
of those discussions the British Government 
issued on September 10, 1941, a white paper,’ 
in which it undertook to define in some de- 
tail the principles and practices to which it 
was adhering and would continue to adhere 
in the future as regards exports and distribution 
of lend-lease goods. The British Government 
affirmed that no lend-lease materials sent to it 
had been used for export, and every effort 
would be made in the future to insure that they 
should not be used for export. With respect 
to the export of British goods similar in char- 


* Bulletin of September 13, 1941, p. 204. 
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acter to goods received under. lend-lease, it 
promised not to apply any materials similar to 
those supplied under lend-lease in such a way 
as to enable British exporters to enter new 
markets or to extend their export trade at the 
expense of United States exporters. It stated 
further that, owing to the need to devote all 
available capacity and manpower to war pro- 
duction, the United Kingdom export trade 
would be ‘restricted to the irreducible minimum 
necessary to supply or obtain materials essential 
to the war effort.’ It promised further that ‘no 
materials of a type the use of which is being 
restricted in the United States on the grounds 
of short supply and of which we [the British] 
obtain supplies from the United States either by 
payment or on Lend-Lease terms will be used in 
exports’, with the exception of certain special 
cases which were enumerated and which our 
Government recognized were within the cate- 
gory of legitimate exceptions. 

“Even before the white paper was issued, 
our own Government was, in consultation with 
the British authorities, closely following up 
every charge of abuse and taking every pos- 
sible precaution to safeguard American inter- 
ests. Since the issuance of the white paper, 
machinery has been set up both in Washington 
and in London for following up in detail all 
of the administrative and policy problems aris- 
ing in connection with the white paper. The 
fact of the matter is that the British have 
been leaning over backward in their desire 
to avoid doing anything to justify a charge 
that they are not complying with the obliga- 
tions which they have assumed. Not a single 
instance has been encountered in which they 
have violated their pledge. They are going 
out of their way, in case of doubt with regard 
to any particular export shipment, to ascertain 
whether this Government would regard such 
shipment as in violation of the letter or spirit 
of British pledges. In fact, an orderly process 
has been set up for clearing all such doubtful 
cases in advance. 

“The plain truth of this whole matter is 
that: (1) From the very beginning of this 
agitation the air has been filled with charges 
of this sort or another which careful investiga- 
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tion has shown, in nearly every case, were 
largely or wholly without foundation; and (2) 
that the Lend-Lease Act is not being used by 
Great Britain today as a vehicle for encourag- 
ing British exports irrespective of defense and 
to the detriment of this country. The fact is 
that our two Governments are in close under- 
standing with respect to this matter, and the 
Lend-Lease Act is being utilized by both coun- 
tries for the purpose for which it was intended, 
namely, to defeat the terrible menace of Hit- 
lerism which threatens to engulf us all. 


“TT 


“Allegations are made that the British are 
using a large part of their shipping tonnage 
to engage in normal commercial intercourse 
regardless of the prime need for such tonnage 
for war purposes. It is charged that 9,000,000 
tons of British shipping are today being put 
to that sort of use. 


“The facts, however, are these: First, a very 
considerable proportion of this tonnage is today 
being used as supply shipping in the fighting 
services; second, half of the remaining tonnage 
is engaged in carrying war supplies and other 
absolutely essential goods to Great Britain; 
and, third, a substantial but minor portion of 
the total tonnage is engaged in furnishing in- 
dispensable shipping services between the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, all of it vital to 
the effective prosecution of the war effort. 

“Naturally the tonnage which is engaged in 
carrying to Great Britain war essentials and 
civilian necessities from the United States and 
other sources of supply is available for carry- 
ing back to these countries on the return trip 
any goods which Great Britain is in a position, 
under war conditions, to export at this time. 
Many of these goods are of types badly needed 
in the United States and other countries to 
which they may be sent. Notwithstanding 
charges that some of these are similar to types 
of goods which we are lend-leasing to Great 
Britain, the fact is that Great Britain has obli- 
gated herself not to engage in that sort of 
export trade at our expense and is not doing 
so today. 
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“TIT. CensorsHip 


“At the outbreak of the war the belligerent 
governments on both sides established censor- 
ship of mail and other communications. The 
United States has readily admitted the right 
of a belligerent government, including the Brit- 
ish Government and the German Government, 
under international law, to censor private mails 
originating in or destined to their respective 
territories or which pass through their terri- 
tories for transmission to final destinations. 

“While not denying the British right to censor 
mail passing through British territory, the 
Department has, however, taken up with the 
British Government or with the British Em- 
bassy in Washington any complaints regarding 
delays in the transmission of mails. The Brit- 
ish assure us that they are taking all possible 
steps to expedite the transmission of mails de- 
tained for censorship and that any mails de- 
tained are forwarded by the next boat in the 
case of ordinary mails or by the next plane in 
the case of air mails. With regard to the ques- 
tion of trade information contained in letters 
detained by the censorship authorities, the Brit- 
ish Government has given specific assurances 
that such information is not in any way im- 
properly used or made available to British firms 
or even to other departments of the British 
Government. 

“The State Department keeps in close touch 
with the Post Office Department in all matters 
relating to our own mails and mails in this 
hemisphere. 

“It may be mentioned that the British cen- 
sorship provides us, from time to time, with 
useful information which by courtesy the Brit- 
ish Government passes on to us in the form of 
information believed to be of interest to this 
Government. Information is received from 
far away points, Hong Kong and Singapore 
for example, which is helpful in the administra- 
tion of foreign-funds control of the United 
States. This is merely one illustration of the 
type of information which may be received and 
which may cover a very wide range of subjects 
of interest and value to this Government. 

“This statement is submitted in the interest 
of accuracy.” 
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THE PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS 


ISSUANCE OF SUPPLEMENT NO. 3 


[Released to the press November 10] 

The Secretary of State of the United States, 
acting in conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Executive Director of the 
Economic Defense Board, and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, pursuant to the 
President’s proclamation of July 17, 1941, on 
November 8 issued Supplement 3 to “The Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals”. 

This supplement contains 519 additions to the 
list and 59 deletions, as well as a number of 
amendments. 
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GUATEMALAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


[Released to the press November 10] 

With reference to the publication of the third 
supplement to the Proclaimed List, the Secre- 
tary of State announced that arrangements had 
been worked out with the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment, at the latter’s request, in the spirit of the 
friendly relations existing between the two 
countries, whereby limited exports of Guate- 
malan coffee produced on plantations owned by 
persons who have been placed on the Proclaimed 
List will be permitted to enter the United 
States, provided that such exportations are 
made in accordance with the plan of control 
which has been established by the Guatemalan 
Government. Under this arrangement Guate- 
mala has the assurance of filling the quota al- 
lotted to it under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement. 











American Republics 

















STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE REGARDING SPEECH OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL 


[Released to the press November 12] 

A statement of the Secretary of State at his 
press conference on November 12, 1941, in reply 
to questions concerning the recent speech of 
the President of Brazil follows: 


“T have read the reports of the recent speech 
of President Vargas and the subsequent press 
interview of Dr. Aranha with the deepest 
appreciation. They constitute a further strik- 
ing demonstration of the fact that the govern- 


ments and peoples of all of the American 
republics are fully aware of the dangers to the 
Western Hemisphere inherent in the present 
world-situation. The position taken by the 
Government of Brazil is one more proof that, 
in accordance with its traditional policy, Brazil 
strives always for the advancement of inter- 
American solidarity and for the taking of all 
measures necessary to insure the security and 
the freedom of the New World.” 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
RADIO ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY LONG’ 


[Released to the press November 14] 

A week ago my colleague, Mr. Shaw, inaugu- 
rated this series of broadcasts with an address 
on inter-American cultural relations. In his 
closing words he referred to our desire for the 


kind of international relations which promote 
national expression and which offer “the maxi- 
mum of free contacts among nations”. He 


*Delivered over the blue network of the National 


Broadcasting Co., November 14, 1941. 
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was dealing primarily with the things of the 
mind. I wish to follow on this evening with 
an account of some of the mechanical instru- 
mentalities of cooperation whereby we of the 
Americas are exceeding all former maxima in 
promoting contacts among our 21 republics— 
contacts that are overcoming economic crises, 
setting up firm bulwarks of defense against 
aggression from any source whatever, and lay- 
ing new foundations for a larger prosperity to 
follow in the wake of war. My subject com- 
prises inter-American cooperation for facilitat- 
ing the more abundant use of the old avenues 
of ocean commerce as well as those grand 
unifying inventions of our own well-remem- 
bered years, the radio and the airplane. Each 
has its contribution to make to the joint mecha- 
nism. Each is helping us to be better neighbors 
in the sense of mutual helpfulness in solving 
one another’s problems. 


I 


In the address opening the first of the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, of 
which the eighth was held at Lima in 1938, 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine stressed 
the importance of more frequent and more 
rapid means of intercommunication in order to 
develop closer acquaintance among the people 
of the Americas. The radio did not exist in 
1889, and the Conference concerned itself with 
fostering West Coast cable connections. On 
the East Coast the cost was two dollars and 
fifty-nine cents per word to send a telegram 
from the United States to Brazil. Something 
of the measure of improvement that has taken 
place in making possible this form of com- 
munication between North and South America 
may be found in the fact that today the rate 
per word is less than one-sixth what it was half 
a century ago, while the rate for news despatches 
which the press associations transmit is less 
than one twenty-fifth as great, namely, five 
cents per word. That such despatches now go 
in great and ever-increasing volume in both 
directions is to be attributed not only to the 
vast increase in the interest which the peoples 
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have in what their neighbors are doing, but to 
the multiplication of the means whereby mes- 
sages of all kinds are carried to and from all 
quarters of the continents. 

With the development of radio have coine 
conferences for the facilitation and improve- 
ment of its services. The first general Inter- 
American Radio Conference was held at Ha- 
bana in 1937 with the participation of 15 of the 
republics and Canada. Their delegates nego- 
tiated the Inter-American Radio Communica- 
tions Convention which provides for the 
holding of future conferences, regulation of 
broadcasting, and other matters, including the 
establishment of an Inter-American Radio 
Office, located at Habana and designed to act 
as a clearing-house for the dissemination of 
information regarding the technical and legal 
phases of radio and thus to assist in the gradual 
elevation of engineering standards. The sec- 
ond general conference was held at Santiago 
early in 1940. Meanwhile regional radio con- 
ferences were held in North, Central, and South 
America, the first among the last-named con- 
ferences, held at Buenos Aires in 1934, result- 
ing in the establishment of the South American 
Broadcasting Union with headquarters at 
Montevideo. 

Radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony have 
brought practically instantaneous communica- 
tion from every part of the hemisphere to every 
other part, and broadcasting has linked, as it 
were in one big network, the means of simul- 
taneously addressing the 250 million people of 
the 21 republics. The cities both north and 
south have been joined together in one big 
telephone system. 


II 


Concurrently, the air mail, streamlined in- 
strumentality of both communication and 
transportation, has brought the cities of the 
Americas within a day or two of each other, 
and enabled individual Americans to make 
comprehensive tours of the remotest portions 
of their continents within periods that a few 
years ago were consumed in a single one-way 
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voyage between Buenos Aires and New York. 
We of North and South America can now 
make “pop calls” on each other without feel- 
ing that we have consumed inordinate propor- 
tions of our time en route. 

Almost simultaneously in the early days of 
this century in both North and South America 
pioneers in aviation were bringing their experi- 
ments to a successful conclusion. To Santos 
Dumont and to the Wright brothers we owe the 
practical demonstration that man can fly— 
that century-old aspirations could be realized 
through a mechanical wonder given by the 
Americas to the world. It was not until after 
the first World War, however, that inter-Amer- 
ican commercial aviation had its real beginning. 

In the same year, 1920, in which an airline 
was established between the cities of Barran- 
quilla and Girardot in the Republic of Colom- 
bia, the first contract for the transportation of 
mail by air from the United States to another 
American republic was awarded by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The other re- 
public was Cuba and the contract marked the 
beginning of the present structure of inter- 
American air transportation, just as the line 
in Colombia is of interest in connection with the 
inauguration of what have become the great 
international trunk lines of the present day. 
The present world-situation has made inevita- 
ble an increasing tendency on the part of Amer- 
ican governments to encourage operation of in- 
ternal air-transport services by their own na- 
tionals rather than by outsiders. A number of 
inter-American conferences on aviation have 
been held and have accomplished beneficial 
results. 

Early in 1942 the Government of the United 
States will inaugurate a program under which 
young men from the other American republics 
will be invited to the United States for train- 
ing as pilots and aviation technicians. It is 
hoped and expected that about 500 pilots, aero- 
nautical administrative engineers, instructor 
mechanics, and airplane-service mechanics will 
thus receive competent training, and that inter- 
American cooperation in aviation will be ad- 
vanced. 
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Ill 


For the first time in the history of the 21 
American republics, vessels flying the flags of 
these republics are now carrying the great bulk 
of the commerce between them. This develop- 
ment, though logical and hoped-for over a pe- 
riod of many years, has immediately been 
brought to pass as a result of war conditions. 

The war has indeed profoundly affected ship- 
ping between the Americas. Formerly, a large 
part of the water-borne commerce of the re- 
publics was carried in ships by the now bellig- 
erent European nations. At the advent of war 
most of these vessels were lost to this trade; on 
the one hand, the vessels of the Axis powers took 
refuge in the ports of some of the American re- 
publics, and on the other, the vessels of Great 
Britain and her allies were withdrawn and 
placed in services more vital to the war effort. 

As a result, there arose urgent problems re- 
lating to shortages of shipping space and 
threats of rapidly increasing freight rates. The 
burden of taking up the slack in services caused 
by the disappearance of many of the European- 
flag vessels in Western Hemisphere trade at 
first fell primarily upon the merchant fleet of 
the United States, but the other American re- 
publics have not been lax to assume their 
responsibilities in this crisis. 

For example, it is estimated that 7,800,000 
tons of strategic and critical materials will 
have to be brought into the United States from 
hemisphere sources, excepting Canada, during 
the year ending June 1942. If to these materials 
are added coffee, cacao, sugar, and bananas, 
upon which the economies of many American 
countries are dependent, then it is estimated 
that import requirements from this area into 
the United States will be increased to approxi- 
mately 12,700,000 tons in that period as com- 
pared with 10,400,000 tons for all imports from 
the same area in 1940. 

The governments of the American republics 
realized some time ago the problems which 
would arise under war-time conditions and 
provided for the cooperative machinery neces- 
sary to meet them. Outstanding in this field 
of cooperative effort is the Inter-American 
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Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
composed of experts in economic problems 
from each of the 21 republics. This Commit- 
tee sitting in Washington has had presented to 
it many problems of a far-reaching nature, not 
the least of which was that of providing ade- 
quate shipping services in the hemisphere. 
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Thus in the field of ocean transportation new 
opportunities for service in the uniting of the 
Americas have developed. In communication 
and transportation, as in cultural relations, 
and along the other avenues of human progress, 
the American republics are setting examples 
which all nations will do well to follow. 











General 














MEMORIAL SERVICES AT THE TOMB OF WOODROW WILSON 
ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press November 11] 

Twenty-three years ago today, Woodrow 
Wilson addressed the Congress of the United 
States in order to inform the representatives 
of the American people of the terms of the 
Armistice which signalized the victorious con- 
clusion of the first World War. 

That day marked, as he then said, the attain- 
ment of a great objective: the opportunity 
for the setting up of “such a peace as will 
satisfy the longing of the whole world for 
disinterested justice, embodied in settlements 
which are based upon something much better 
and much more lasting than the selfish com- 
petitive interests of powerful states”. 

Less than five years later, shrouded in the 
cerements of apparent defeat, his shattered 
body was placed in the grave beside which we 
now are gathered. 

He was laid to rest amid the apathy of the 
many and amid the sneers of those of his 
opponents who had, through appeal to igno- 
rance, to passion, and to prejudice, temporarily 
persuaded the people of our country to reject 
Wilson’s plea that the influence, the resources, 
and the power of the United States be exercised 
for their own security and for their own advan- 


* Delivered by Mr. Welles at memorial services at 
the tomb of President Wilson in the Washington 
Cathedral, on Armistice Day, November 11, 1941. 


tage, through our participation in an associa- 
tion of the free and self-governed peoples of the 
world. 

And yet, when we reflect upon the course of 
the years that have since intervened, how rarely 
in human history has the vision of a statesman 
been so tragically and so swiftly vindicated. 

Only a score of years have since elapsed, and 
today the United States finds itself in far 
greater peril than it did in 1917. The waves of 
world-conquest are breaking high both in the 
East and in the West. They are threatening, 
more nearly each day that passes, to engulf 
our own shores. 

Beyond the Atlantic a sinister and pitiless 
conqueror has reduced more than half of Eu- 
rope to abject serfdom. It is his boast that his 
system shall prevail even unto the ends of the 
earth. 

In the Far East the same forces of conquest 
under a different guise are menacing the safety 
of all nations that border upon the Pacific. 

Were these forces to prevail, what place in 
such a world would there be for the freedoms 
which we cherish and which we are passionately 
determined to maintain ? 

Because of these perils we are arming our- 
selves to an extent to which we have never armed 
ourselves before. We are pouring out billions 
upon billions of dollars in expenditures, not 
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only in order that we may successfully defend 
ourselves and our sister nations of the Western 
Hemisphere but also, for the same ends, in order 
to make available the weapons of defense to 
Great Britain, to Russia, to China, and to all 
the other nations that have until now so 
bravely fought back the hordes of the invaders. 
And in so doing we are necessarily diverting the 
greater part of our tremendous productive ca- 
pacity into channels of destruction, not those 
of construction, and we are piling up a debt- 
burden which will inevitably affect the manner 
of life and diminish the opportunity for pro- 
gressive advancement of our children and of 
our children’s children. 

But far graver than that—for the tides are 
running fast—our people realize that at any 
moment war may be forced upon us, and if it is, 
the lives of all of us will have to be dedicated 
to preserving the freedom of the United States 
and to safeguarding the independence of the 
American people, which are more dear to us 
than life itself. 

The heart-searching question which every 
American citizen must ask himself on this day 
of commemoration is whether the world in 
which we have to live would have come to this 
desperate pass had the United States been will- 
ing in those years which followed 1919 to play 
its full part in striving to bring about a new 
world-order based on justice and on “a stead- 
fast concert for peace”. 

Would the burdens and the dangers which 
the American people might have had to 
envisage through that “partnership of demo- 
cratic nations” which Woodrow Wilson then 
urged upon them, have represented even an 
infinitesimal portion of the burdens and the 
dangers with which they are now confronted? 

Solely from the standpoint of the interest of 
the American people themselves, who saw 
straight and who thought straight 20 years 
ago? Was it Woodrow Wilson when he pled 
with his fellow Americans to insure the safety 
and the welfare of their country by utilizing 
the influence and the strength of their great 
Nation in joining with the cther peace-loving 
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powers of the earth in preventing the out- 
growth of those conditions which have made 
possible this new world-upheaval? Or was it 
that group of self-styled, “practical, hard- 
headed Americans”, who jeered at his idealism, 
who loudly proclaimed that our very system of 
government would be destroyed if we raised 
our voice in the determination of world-affairs, 
and who refused to admit that our security 
could be even remotely jeopardized if the 
whole of the rest of the earth was plunged into 
the chaos of world-anarchy ? 

A cycle in human events is about to come to 
its end. 

The American people after full debate, in 
accordance with their democratic institutions, 
have determined upon their policy. They are 
pledged to defend their freedom and their 
ancient rights against every form of aggres- 
sion, and to spare no effort and no sacrifice in 
bringing to pass the final defeat of Hitlerism 
and all that which that evil term implies. 

We have no doubt of the ultimate victory of 
the forces of liberty and of human decency. 
But we cannot know, we cannot yet foresee, how 
long and how hard the road may be which leads 
to that new day when another armistice will be 
signed. 

And what will come to pass thereafter ? 

Three months ago the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom signed and made public a new charter 
“on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world”. 

The principles and the objectives set forth in 
that joint declaration gave new hope and new 
courage to millions of people throughout the 
earth. They saw again more clearly the why 
and the wherefore of this ghastly struggle. 
They saw once more the gleam of hope on the 
horizon—hope for liberty; freedom from fear 
and want; the satisfaction of their craving for 
security. 

These aspirations of human beings every- 
where cannot again be defrauded. Those high 
objectives set forth in the Charter of the At- 
lantic must be realized. They must be realized, 
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quite apart from every other consideration, be- 
cause of the fact that the individual interest of 
every man and woman in the United States will 
be advanced consonantly with the measure in 
which the world where they live is governed 
by right and by justice, and the measure in 
which peace prevails, 

The American people thus have entered the 
Valley of Decision. 

Shall we as the most powerful Nation of 
the earth once more stand aloof from all ef- 
fective and practical forms of international 
concert, wherein our participation could in all 
human probability insure the maintenance of a 
peaceful world in which we can safely live? 

Can we afford again to refrain from lifting 
a finger until gigantic forces of destruction 
threaten all of modern civilization, and the 
raucous voice of a criminal paranoiac, speaking 
as the spokesman for these forces from the cel- 
lar of a Munich beer hall, proclaims as his 
set purpose the destruction of our own security, 
and the annihilation of religious liberty, of 
political liberty, and of economic liberty 
throughout the earth? 


The decision rests solely with the people 
of the United States—the power is theirs to 
determine the kind of world of the future 


in which they would live. Is it conceivabie 
that, in enlightened self-interest, they could 
once more spurn that opportunity ? 

When the time for the making of that great 
decision is at hand, I believe that they will 
turn again for light and for inspiration to 
the ideals of that great seer, statesman, patriot, 
and lover of his fellow men—Woodrow Wilson 
—whose memory we here today revere. 

Then, again, they will remember that great 
cause he once held up before their eyes—“A 
universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free.” 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


On November 13, 1941 the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Poland, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the Government of Greece 
now established in London. Mr. Biddle will 
continue to serve concurrently as Ambassador 
near the Government of Belgium and as Min- 
ister near the Governments of Norway, the 
Netherlands, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
now established in London. 


[Released to the press November 15] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since November 8, 
1941: 


Austin C. Brady, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., Con- 
sul at Rangoon, Burma, has been assigned as 
Consul General at Rangoon, Burma. 

Lester L. Schnare, of Macon, Ga., Consul at 
Rangoon, Burma, has been assigned as Consul 
General at Rangoon, Burma. 

Angus I. Ward, of Chassell, Mich., Consul at 
Vladivostok, U.S.S.R., has been assigned as 
Consul General at Vladivostok, U.S.S.R. 

Frank A. Schuler, Jr., of North Muskegon, 
Mich., Third Secretary of Embassy at Tokyo, 
Japan, has been assigned as Vice Consul at 
Antigua, Leeward Islands, British West Indies, 
where an American Consulate is to be estab- 
lished. 

Richard W. Byrd, of Norfolk, Va., Vice Con- 
sul at Calcutta, India, has been assigned as 
Vice Consul at Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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W. Horton Schoellkopf, Jr., of Miami, Fla., 
Vice Consul at Hamilton, Bermuda, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty 
in the Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School, effective November 3, 1941. 


In view of the unification of the diplomatic 
and consular offices at México, D.F., Mexico, 
effective on November 1, 1941, the following 
changes are announced : 


George P. Shaw, of San Diego, Calif., Con- 
sul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been desig- 
nated First Secretary of Embassy and Consul 
at México, D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Charles A. Bay, of St. Paul, Minn., Consul 
at México, D.F., Mexico, has been designated 
First Secretary of Embassy and Consul at Méx- 
ico, D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Raleigh A. Gibson, of Decatur, Ill., First Sec- 
retary of Embassy at México, D.F., Mexico, has 
been designated First Secretary of Embassy and 
Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Harold D. Finley, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
First Secretary of Embassy at México, D.F., 
Mexico, has been designated First Secretary of 
Embassy and Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

Edward G. Trueblood, of Evanston, IIl., 
Second Secretary of Embassy at México, D.F., 
Mexico, has been designated Second Secretary 
of Embassy and Consul at México, D.F., 
Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Robert G. McGregor, Jr., of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Second Secretary of Embassy at México, 
D.F., Mexico, has been designated Second 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul at México, 
D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Guy W. Ray, of Wilsonville, Ala., Second 
Secretary of Embassy at México, D.F., Mexico, 
has been designated Second Secretary of 
Embassy and Vice Consul at México, D.F., 
Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 
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John Willard Carrigan, of San Francisco, 
Calif., Third Secretary of Embassy at México, 
D.F., Mexico, has been designated Third Secre- 
tary of Embassy and Vice Consul at México, 
D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 

William C. Trimble, of Baltimore, Md., 
Third Secretary of Embassy at México, D.F., 
Mexico, has been designated Third Secretary 
of Embassy and Vice Consul at México, D.F., 
Mexico, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Morris N. Hughes, of Champaign, IIl., Con- 
sul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of Embassy and Consul 
at México, D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

William K. Ailshie, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Kenneth A. Byrns, of Greeley, Colo., Vice 
Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

J. Jefferson Jones, 3d, of Newbern, Tenn., 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Ernest V. Siracusa, of Huntington Beach, 
Calif., Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, 
has been designated Third Secretary of Em- 
bassy and Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

James P, Speer, 2d, of Comanche, Okla., 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 
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Regulations 




















Arrest and Deportation: Amendment of Regulations 
Governing the Arrest and Deportation of Aliens. 
November 10, 1941. [Gen. Order No. C-26, 2d Supp.] 
(Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service.) 6 Federal Register 5747. 

Type of Money Order Required Under Nationality 
Regulations. November 12, 1941. [General Order No. 
C-28, 4th Supp.] (Department of Justice, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service.) 6 Federal Register 
5800. 

Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. [Ad- 
ministrative Order, Supp. 3, Nov. 7, 1941.] 6 Federal 
Register 5722. 

General Licenses Under Executive Order No. 8389, 
April 10, 1940, as Amended, and Regulations Issued 
Pursuant Thereto, Relating to Transactions in Foreign 
Exchange, Ete. : 


Transactions Incident to Trade Between the United 
States and Any Part of China Other Than Man- 
churia [amendment of General License 58]. Novem- 
ber 12, 1941. (Treasury Department.) 6 Federal 
Register 5802. 

Offices of Certain New York Banks and Certain 
Other Institutions Within China [amendment of 
General License 59]. November 12, 1941. (Treasury 
Department.) 6 Federal Register 5804. 
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Offices of Certain Chinese Banks Outside the 
United States and Not Within Any Blocked Country 
Other Than China [amendment of General License 
61]. November 12, 1941. (Treasury Department.) 
6 Federal Register 5804. 

Transactions Incident to Trade Between the 
Philippine Islands and China and Between the 
Philippine Islands and Japan [revocation of General 
License 64]. November 12, 1941. (Treasury Depart- 
ment.) 6 Federal Register 5804. 

Remittances Through Domestic Banks to Persons 
in China [grant of General License 75]. November 
12, 1941. (Treasury Department.) 6 Federal 
Register 5804. 








Publications 




















DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Insert for Treaty Series 830 (superseding insert of 
Mar. 27, 1937) : Treaty for the Limitation and Reduc- 
tion of Naval Armament Between the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
Signed at London, April 22, 19830—Statement by the 
Department of State September 30, 1941 [terminating 
certain parts of the treaty]. 2 pp. 

Trade Agreement With Argentina [Analysis of gen- 
eral provisions and reciprocal benefits]. The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, October 18, 1941, Supplement, 
Vol. V, No. 121A. Publication 1656. 44 pp. 10¢. 
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